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and Webster had replied, defending the
words against the charge of corruption ; the
Dictionary of 1828 would have supplied
many more of the same class. The Ameri-
canism, as an English scholar of that day
would have judged it, was either in the word
itself or in some special application of it.
Webster, like many later writers, pointed
out that words which had their origin in
English local use had here simply become
of general service, owing to the freedom of
movement amongst the people and the con-
stant tendency toward uniformity of speech.
The subject has been carefully treated, and
it is unnecessary to consider it here. Enough
for us to remember that Webster was not
singling out words as Americanisms, but in-
corporating in the general language all these
terms, and calling the record of entire prod-
uct an American Dictionary of the English
Language. The reader may be entertained
by a selection of these words and defini-
tions, taken somewhat at random from the
vast number of undiscriminated words in
the Dictionary, and containing often Web-
ster's rather angry championship.

" Whittle, v. t.   To pare, or cut off the